[CONFIDENTIAL] - [Ne. 19 of 1876.) 


_< REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 8th May 1875. 


Gw B take the following from the Sddhdrant of the 25th April. In sivssmm, 
an article of considerable length on the “ Guicowar,” the editor remarks :—— Pri! 25th, 1876. 
Everybody is asking, what has become of him? But we first want to ask 
these men, what has become of Colonel Phayre ? It is to be feared that no 
one is prepared to answer this, neither are we. But those who are so 
desirous to know the fate of the former, should also reflect a little on 
that of the latter. India is a storehouse of wonders; and simultaneously 


with the trial of Mulharrao, a novel question has been raised,— What has 
become of Lord Northbrook ? | 


Our readers may perhaps remember that, about this time last year, 
when a change in the ministry took place in England, not a few persons 
thought that Lord Northbrook would resign, owing to his party having gone 
out of office.. But at the special request of the Secretary of State, he | 
remained in his post. The public, however, wondered at this, and persons 
of his own party, as well as those who held opposite views in politics, began to 
impute his conduct to motives not wholly favorable to him. Thus seeking 
to please both parties, Lord Northbrook lost, in some measure, the confidence 
of both; and this is by no means a rare consequence of such conduct. 
There was no lack, on Lord Northbrook’s part, of endeavours to gratify all 
parties. A consideration of the first three of his administrative measures 
will enable us clearly to discern his spirit. We refer to the bills on the Law 
of Contracts, the Criminal Procedure Code, and the Municipalities’ Bill. The 
people memorialized Government against passing them into law, on the ground 
that they were absurd, unjust, and unnecessary. But what was the conse- 
quence ? Lord Northbrook passed one immediately; passed another, after 
having postponed it for three months; and threw out thelast. And soin all 
other matters. Thus, for example, when the famine broke out, one section of 
the peoplc were for the prohibition of exportation, and another were urging 
on Government the need of keeping a strictly neutral position in the matter ; 
depending on the truth, of the well-known maxim in political economy, that 
the supply will naturally meet the demand. Lord Northbrook, however, 
would not adopt any of these courses. He resorted to a compromise; and 
declared that, though Government must interfere in the matter, still it was not 
willing to prevent exportation. Government, in fact, thereupon purchased 
rice as a mahajun. The adoption of this middle course involved a heavy 
expenditure. A new loan was opened in England, to repay which, perhaps, 
the subjects will continue to be taxed for generations to come; and if, 
in addition to this, the new Bill be now passed for realizing the money 

| spent in the famine relief, the measure will reach the height of oppression, 
| and will continue tobe an indelible reproach on the Government. Lord 
| Northbrook’s policy in respect to Baroda has been no exception to the 
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general tenor of his actions. Rumours were afloat, that there was misgovern- 
ment and anarchy there; that honor and property were not safe; that 
merit did not meet with its due reward, and that there was no justice 
done. In process of time, these reports reached the ears of Government. 
Two Commissions were successively appointed to enquire into and report 
on the matter. The last of these admitted the existence of misrule; but 
recommended the grant to the reigning Guicowar of a period of grace, to 
enable him to reform the abuses of the administration. A period of eigh- 
teen months was thus granted; but Colonel Phayre remained at Baroda as 
a watch to note the proceedings of the Maharajah. It is affirmed, by one 
party, that in this capacity, he continually threw obstacles in the way of 


reform, and that the prince twice complained against him without any effect. © 


At length, when Government did attend to the complaint, the Resident came 
forward, and charged the Rajah with attempting to poison him. At once a 
flame was kindled. Lord Northbrook, however, was not disposed to be 
precipitate in his actions. An elaborate commission was appointed, and. a 
protracted trial commenced. The Commissioners at leagth expressed their 
opinions. Still the gravity of Lord Northbrook was not disturbed. In the 
meanwhile, the leading English journals, who had but ill-concealed their 
feelings at the Viceroy’s previous conversion to a new political creed, at once 
cried out that Lord Northbrook would be compelled to resign his office, if the 
Guicowar was not restored. And then the people began to ask, what was 
the matter with Lord Northbrook? Natives also began to gain confidence. 
But that hope has now forsaken us. The Hnglishman’s correspondent bears 
worse and worse tidings day after day. The first is, that the Guicowar has 
been deposed, and Colonel Meade appointed to govern Baroda. The second 
has it, that the objection of the Secretary of State to the act of deposition 
has been over-ruled, and that he has agreed with Lord Northbrook as to the 
propriety of that measure. And hence, we ask, what has become of the 


gone! | 


C. e same paper has the following in an article headed ‘“‘ A lament !” 
“ Not only man, but beasts and birds also, cannot avert the woes brought 
about by an adverse fate. Mulharrao! thy utmost efforts have been but in 
vain. A power came from across the sea to thy aid; but nothing could save 
thee. So much expense, trouble, and labor have been all to no purpose. 
The serpent, with her jeweled hood, is never safe. The musk-deer is never 
safe from the pursuit of the hunter. Mulharrao; dost thou hear the blast 
of the distant horn from the peaks of the Himalayas? Hear the note 
sounded by Brittania in theeast? ‘* Mulharrao, thou art deposed; and 
a son of Britain has ascended thy vacant throne.” What was so long 
thine, hae now passed into other hands. The reason is beyond thy com- 
prehension. That reason has been fully understood by Wajid Ali Shah, 
the son of Sujah Dowlah; and he also, Syud Munsur Ah, the son of 
Jaffir, has now found it, wandering in the streets of London. Mubharrao, 
thou didst nourish hundreds; but now thou hast become a dependent 


Guicowar?, ‘ Answer’—“ So much hope, and so much love, all, all are 
, 
h 


_ on others even for thy food. And Laksmi Bye! (the goddess of fortune), 


thou hast now become an unlucky beggar on the street. The child in 
thy arms, the little prince, has now to lay his head on the bare earth. 
And ye, princesses of Baroda! You are also most unlucky. Though you had 
no hand in the poisoning, still you are about to be deprived of your orna- 
ments. The times are indeed strange! One suffers for another's faults.” 
After proceeding in this strain. »~4 apostrophizing Serjeant Ballantyne, the 


;es 


people of Western India, and Lord Northbrook, in connection with the 
: ition of the Guicowar, the edifor concludes his lengthy lament in the 
Thy marvellous detective powers have brought about the deposition of a 
prince from his throne. Therefore, thanks to the Police of India! ! 1” 
.  §. The Bardhanagdr Samdchdr of the 28th April remarks, in refer- 
ence to the deposition of Mulharrao, that the measure does in no way 
redound to the credit of Lord Northbrook. If it was his intention to 
depose the Guicowar on the charge of misgovernment, what was the use, 
we ask, of appointing a grand and expensive commission, and procuring the 
formality of a mock trial? He has been tried on the charge of poisonin 
Qolonel Phayre; and if that charge has now fallen to the ground, he shoul 
be restored to his throne, in spite of his gross misrule. The period of grace, 
allowed him for reforming abuses, has not yet expired; and it is doubtless 
unjust to depose him for misgovernment before that time. We are not satis- 
fied with this one-sided determination of Government, and are extremely sorry 
for the utter absence of all those high and generous principles that generally 
revulate all English policy. | 

4. The Bhérat Darpan of the 28th April, in an article on the Guico- 
war, describes at length the miseries of that prince consequent on his deposi- 
tion; and remarks, with regret, that the large expense, incurred in his defence, 
and the trouble of both himself and his followers, have been all to no purpose. 


The editor professes to be extremely sorry at the deposition of Mulharrao. 
5. The Banga Bandhu of the 28th April remarks, in” reference to the 


deposition of the Guicowar on the charge of misyovernment, that this act 


has cast a stain on the politics of England. If it were urged, in extenua- 
tion, that the interest of the oppressed people of Baroda needed and justified 
the interference of the British Government, we would direct the attention 
of our rulers to some gross social evils, such as Kwléntsm and infant 
marriages, existing under their own Government, that urgently call for their 
interference. It is well that Government has at last given up its neutral 
policy in connection with the social matters of its subjects. 


6. The Hindu Ranjikd of the 28th April dwells on the advisability, 
on the part of Government, of appointing a large number of natives to the 
public service. Such a measure will foster a friendly feeling between the 
rulers and the subjects, and will greatly contribute to the stability of the 


English rule in India ; for then the natives will be bound by ties of interest 
to the governing power. : 


(7. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd of the 29th April thus writes, in its open- 
ing article on the deposition of Mulharrao :—Iuke the calm after a storm, a 
solemn stillness sits on India, from one extremity to another. The thirsty 
chatak* had been eagerly looking up to the clouds for a refreshing shower ; but 


ja place of the gentle rain, a thunder-bolt has fallen on him. The people of 


India had never dreamt that such hard words would emanate from Lord 
Northbrook. The Government, by force, of the weak by the strong, is not a 
new thing in politics. Itis as old as the words King and Kingdom. It was 
this principle which recently flooded France with human blood, brought on 
the deposition of the French Emperor, and the fall of France. It was this that 
lately caused the humiliation of powerful England before America and Russia. 
If Lord Mayo had deposed Mulharrao,—and why that prince alone? if he had 
annexed the states of all other native independent princes to the British 
Empire,—we might have, how greatly soever convinced of the injustice of the 


® A bird that is suppoted to live on rain-water alone. 


owing words. “Indian Police! thy power is unbounded; what more? 
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measure, still consoled ourselves with the reflection that such is the course of the 
world. On the unjust deposition of the Nawab of Oudh by Lord Dalhousie, 
the people derived some consolation from the fact, that it was more surprising 
to find a Governor-General of his character not doing such acts, than 
otherwise. But Lord Northbrook, who is a model of impartiality, who has 
come to India to give peace to our afflicted hearts, he has deposed Mulharrao ! 
- He who is the fountain of our hopes, whose genial face and utterances 
have greatly soothed us in our misery, he has deposed Mulharrao! When 
we remember this, we look around usin blank dismay. We ‘had never, 
even in.our dreams, indulged the thought that an act, which would brin 
sorrow to the people of India, would ever be done by Lord Northbrook. 
We cannot yet understand what has led him to such a cruel act, what has 
so greatly altered his mind, that he refused to listen to any counsel. He 
came here to make the people happy; and he knew that the deposition of 
the Guicowar would cut them to the quick; still he did not in the least care 
for their feelings. He knew that the deposition of the Guicowar would be 
unjust ; that such a measure would be contrary to the solemn pledge which 
he had given; that by such an act the independent native princes would be 
inspired with fear, and that in their fear they would forget their dignities 
and honors—nay, even the consciousness of their existence. The Guicowar 
has been acquitted of the charge on which he was brought to his trial, not 
only by the Commissioners, but also by the public of Kngland, and by the 
Secretary of State. Neither his enemies in India nor Government can now 
openly accuse him of the crime, with which he was charged. Still he has 
been deposed. Another fault of the Guicowar has been that there was mis- 
government in his kingdom. But it is the height of absurdity to assert 
that there prevail anarchy and oppression in the kingdom of a prince, in 
whose hour of distress, his subjects have given up their use of food and 
sleep; for whose restoration they have petitioned Government; and whose 
government is fully preferred to the civilized rule of the English nation. 
Lord Northbrook, however, has not paid any heed even to this fact. He has 
not listened to anything in favour of the Guicowar. Was then the deposition 
of the Guicowar a foregone conclusion with the Government? At the time 
of his arrest, a promise was made to him that on his acquittal, he would be 
restored to his throne. A period of 20 months was moreover allowed 
him to set his house in order, and he had nothing to fear during that time. 
Were ail these promises false? We cannot impute such motives to Lord 
Northbrook. Those that know him do still fully believe that such an imputa- 
tion can never affect him at all. But the whole course of his action in respect 
to Baroda, whether proceeding from himself or from the advice of wicked 
men, can hardly be defended from such a charge, if one should be found to 
bring it against him. Not only has injustice been done in the deposition of 
Mulharrao, but the feelings of his friends, admirers and followers also have 
been deeply wounded by the measure. Lord Northbrook, as the ruler of India, 
occupies a lofty position; the air he breathes is perfumed; the sounds he 
hears are sweet, and he sees smiling faces around him. Possibly, therefore, the 
paleness on the faces of the people of India will not be reflected before him, 
and the air that surrounds him will not possibly be disturbed by their sighs. 
But he has many friends and followers in India, who hide their faces in shame, 
as often as they see the downcast faces of the natives; the sounds they hear 
are fraught with the discontent of the Indian people ; and wherever they go, 


they hear the sorrowful remark, that such an act has been done by Lord 
Northbrook. 3 
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elt. would have been better to have dethroned the Guicowar at the 
- famecof his arrest ; but when.a Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
truth of the charge brought against him, and when it.was promised that every 
facility would be afforded him for clearing himself from the imputation, the 
| people felt that justice would be done him, and he would be restored. The 
Z news of his deposition has been very painful to them. We are not sorry 
for Mulharrao. He has been, indeed, deposed ; but another has been placed 
in-bis room. There is nothing to dissatisfy us in that. But what we regret 

is, that:he has been deposed by such a popular governor like Lord North- © 
brook, in spite of the remonstrances of the people, the journals, both English 
and Native, and even of the Secretary of Btate. 5 , 


Be (The same paper makes the following remarks on the Bill, for the amar Basaz 
suppression and prevention of agrarian disturbances, recently introduced into sods, ie 
the Bengal Legis'ative Council. This bill, if passed, will ruin either the 
-gemindars or the tenants. It is never advisable nor safe to entrust any 
individuals with such important powers as have been proposed to be given 
to. the. collectors by this bill. Perhaps it will be productive of bene- 
ficial consequences, so long as an impartial Lieutenant-Governor rules the 
country: But with such a law in force, and a governor like Sir George 
Campbell, hostile to the zemindars, at the head of the administration, the 
larid-owning classes might doubtless be brought to ruin. A ruler inimical to 
the rights of the tenantry, again, will be enabled to do much mischief. It 
s will not do for those, that discuss the provisions of this bill, to rest contented 
with a simple assertion, that the passing of this bill will ruin the country. 
The excessive prevalence of agrarian disturbances calls for immediate action 
on the part of Government; and hence it behoves those, that regard the bill 
as faulty and injurious, to suggest what should be done in its stead. In our 
opinion, if the zemindars and the tenants have a grain of common sense 
left, they will strenuously exert themselves to bring about an amicable 
settlement, without having recourse to Government interference. ) 


.9. The Zducateon Gazette of the 30th April, in writing on the kpveartos Gaserrs, 
Guicowar, after approving of the action of the Government in respect to April 80th, 1676. 
that prince, his public crial, and the establishment of a native administration 
at Baroda, and his deposition on grounds of public importance, and in the 
interests of his oppressed subjects, thus feelingly concludes his article :—We 
are extremely unfortunate beings; we cannot even indulge in the pleasing 
thought, that to the few natives, that occupy some of the comparatively high 

/* positions in India, these can always be continued. We have not yet learnt 
any lesson from our reverses. Among the princes, the landholders, and even 
the common people, nowhere do we see that prosperity is transmitted from 
father to son. ,/ 


10. The Bhdrat Sangskarak of the 30th April observes, in an articleon _—pyieas 
| the Guicowar, that the trial and the deposition of Mulharrao furnish one *smermanas. 
| great lesson to the public, viz. the power of the Residents in the courts of ~” a 
native princes to do them harm, or good. Solong as the latter continue to be 
servilely obedient to them, and act according to their dictates, and keep them 
in good humour, everything goes: on smoothly. But a trifle is enough to 
bring everything to confusion. The trial strikingly shows the absolute 
dependence of the princes on the Residents. We had never thought that 
| Lord Northbrook would venture to do such an act of injustice in broad day- 
i light. If it was thought advisable to depose Mulharrao for the misgovern- 
ment of his state, what was the use of spending so much money for simply 
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procuring the mockery of a trial? The course pursued by his predecessors, 
Lord Dalhousie and Lord Lawrence, in respect to the Nawab of Oudh and the 
Nawab of Tonk, a policy of force, could well have been acted on by’ Lord 
Northbrook. The people will now say,—and they have a right to say this,— 
that the condemnation of the Guicowar was a foregone conclusion with the 
Government of India. Lord Northbrook’s fame is now on- the decline. 
This measure will encourage all low-minded Residents, like Colonel Phayre, 


in unduly asserting their power over native princes, who have been complete 
"humiliated. The displeasure of the Resident and his adverse reports will 


be sufficient to make up the mind of the Viceroy against any native chief. 


11. The Hindu Hitoishini of the 1st May, in noticing the Resolution of 
the Government of India, in connection with the deposition of the Guicowar, 


observes that there was no use onthe part of Government of appointing the 


Commission of Inquiry, when it had already made up its mind to de 


Mulharrao for the misgovernment of his kingdom. The policy of the Gover-. 


ner-General in this matter is wholly unaccountable. 


12. The Dacca Prakash of the 2nd May, in a lenethy editorial on the 


deposition of the Guicowar, makes observations similar to those noticed in 
the Bhdrat Sangskarak. 


13. The editor of the Urdu Guide makes the following remarks, with 
reference to the petition lately presented by the Muhammadans of Behar, 
praying that six months’ time be allowed them to consider and make obser- 
vations on the bill for regulating Muhammadan marriages and divorce, then 


pending before the Bengal Legislative Couycil. He says that one of the 


objections urged by the Beharis, as to their ignorance of the existence of 
such a bill, is easily refuted by the fact, that 1t had been published during the 
administration of Sir George Campbell, and had been copied into the Urdu 
Guide in 1878, and commented upon by the native newspapers in other par 

of India; another objection, as to the majority of the 26 respectable Muham- 
madans, who were, at the instance of Moulvie Abdul Latif Khan, Bahadur, 
and Moonshi Amir Ali Khan, Bahadur, presented to the Lieutenant-Governor 
for consultation on the bill, being Bengalis, is met by the fact that at least 
14 of these did not belong to Bengal ; whilst if the Prince Rahimuddeen and 
Nawab Asghar Ali Khan Dilérjung, Bahadur, be included, there would be 16 
of the 26 who did not belong to Bengal. The editor further remarks, that 
the petition was got up through envy, and signatures were obtained thereto 


on the pleas, that if the bill, as it then stood, were allowed to pass, brides” 


would be compelled to appear in public before the registrar; that God and 
the Prophet would reckon them as great sinners if they did not oppose the bill ; 
and finally, that after this, there would be still further interference with matters 
concerning the Moslem religion, such as prayers, fasts, and feasts, &c. 


14. In an article on the Zemindar and the Tenant, the Som Prakash, of 
the 3rd May, observes that it has now become extremely desirable—nay 
necessary, for the interests of the parties concerned, that the disputes between 
the landlords and their tenants, occasioned by the imperfections in. the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, should cease to prevail. But we are. sur- 
prised to read of a most absurd proposition that has been made, for enabling 
the landlords to realise summarily the rents due from their rebellious 
tenantry. Such a proposition, if carried out, will certainly ruin the latter, 
who are more or less dependent on the zemindars, and with whom they have 


no agreement or contract of any permanent character. Unlike the relations. 


subsisting between Government and the. zemindars under the permanent 


{ 
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settlement, the rights of the vast body of the peasantry are nothing more 
than those of tenants-at-will, who can be ejected from their holdings at 
the will of the zemindars. It is only, when the latter atterhpt to enhance 
the rent, that disputes arise. This fact will be clear to those, who will 
endeavour to ascertain the cause of agrarian disturbances. So that, confer- 
ring larger powers on the zemindars will only be creating greater facilities 
for them to oppress. their voiceless tenantry. The only remedy for the most 


‘unsatisfactory state of the relations now existing between these two great 


classes in Bengal, is the establishment of a permanent settlement of the rent 
rate between them. 


15. The same paper, in another editorial on the Guicowar, remarks, after 
referring to the reports in the newspapers regarding the insurrection of the 
inhabitants at Baroda, that the editors of the Bombay journals are capable of 


‘doing almost everything. They can cry one up to the heavens, or send him 


to hell, according to their pleasure. It was these editors who, a few days ago, 
had attempted to show that the subjects of Mulharrao were all discontented 
with him. The report of the disturbances consequent on his deposition, 
instead of shewing that any such feeling ever existed, shows, on the other 
hand, their dissatisfaction with the action of Government. It is a matter of 
extreme regret, however, that such unpleasant consequences should have 
occurred at Baroda, owing to the imprudence of a few persons; and who 
knows what woes are yet in store for that city ? Injustice and oppression exist 


_ more or less in almost all governments. The Government, that is now so busy 
‘reforming the abuses of Mulharrao’s administration, is itself responsible for 


hundreds of cases of injustice and oppression. The difference between the 
two regimes.is but little. The Government could easily have checked the 
excesses of Mulharrao, without resorting to any severities. Whatever his 
other faults may have been, it is clear he was not disobedient to the Govern- 
ment. He would have doubtless received in good part, and faithfully acted 
on any instructions, which the paramount power might have chosen to 
impart to him. He was obedient to Colonel Pelly. If, instead of such 
an incompetent officer as Colonel Phayre, Government had appointed 
Colonel Pelly to Baroda, such sad consequences would not probably have 
occurred at all. It will be no exaggeration to say, that the whole policy of 
the Government, in connection with Baroda, has been one tissue of error. 


He was allowed twenty months’ time for reforming his administration ; but — 


the charge of poisoning Colonel Phayre was brought against him ere that 
period had expired. He was suspended and tried. He has been now 
deposed, not for the crime of poisoning, but for another reason. What was the 
use of appointing a Commission, and according Mulharrao the mockery of a 
trial, if his condemnation had been from the first a foregone conclusion with 
Government? The result of the Commission also is most unsatisfactory. 
The evidence adduced by the prosecution, and the conclusion drawn from it 
by the European Commissioners and Government, are not sufficiently 
convincing. The Native Commissioners, far abler than their Huropean 
colleagues in their knowledge of the manners and customs of the people of 
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the country, have acquitted Mulharrao. 


16. The Sdptahtk Samachar of the 4th May, in an article on the Setietemeies. 
Guicowar, makes observations similar to those noticed in the Som Prakash, —Mey 4th, 1876. 
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